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THE RAIL ROAD. 


Children, I am writing this for you. Did you 
ever see a rail-road? I know some of you have, 
for very often, when riding on the rail-road from 
Boston, into the country, I see many children 
gazing very eagerly to see us darting along so 
swift. But I think there are many, who never 
saw arail-road, and know nothing how it looks. 
Well, it is for such children that I am writing; 
and I may tell them something new. I do not ex- 
pect those children who have seen all these things, 
will find anything new in what I am writing, but 
they can read it if they like, to see whether I tell 
the truth. 

Well, first I will tell you what kind of a road 
arail-road is. It is not much like other roads. 
It does not crook about, and go up hill and down, 
like the roads which you see around the country. 
If they come to a steep hill, in making a rail-road, 
they are obliged to dig through it, or make a very 
long turn round it, and if they come to a deep hol- 
low, they fill it up, or build a high bridge over it. 
This is the reason why, if you ride on a rail-road, 
you will sometimes be as high as the tops of the 
trees; and sometimes so far below the top of the 
ground that you can hardly see the sun. 

But you will be asking me by this time, why 
they call it a rail. road? Well, I will ask you 
first, if you know what a rail is? Children in the 
country will know at. once, because they see so 
much rail fence. And if any of my little readers 
do not know what a rail is, let them go directly, 
and ask their father, or brother. They will tell 
you it is a large bar of wood, and can tell you 
how large it is. Well, when they make a rail- 
road, they take bars of iron, about as large as 
these rails, which they call iron rails, and place 
them along, side by side, just far enough apart for 
the wheels to run on. Under the rails they place 
pieces of timber cross wise, about as far apart as 
aman can step, and then fasten the iron rails 
down to them, so as to make them lie level and 
smooth, 

You will next wish to know, how they keep the 
wheels from slipping off, when they are all made 
of iron, and run so swiftly. Why they make them 
very broad, and with a ridge on the inside. 

Now I will tell you about the carriages which 
run on the rail-roads. They are called cars, have 
covers over the top, like a stage-coach, and are so 
large that thirty or forty men and women can ride 
in one of them. You will see by this, they are al- 
most as large as a parlor, but they are not quite 
so wide. ‘They are so high, that a man can stand 
up in them, and each car has plenty of seats, well 
cushioned. 

There are afew more things which I wish to 
tell you about the cars, which you will think very 
wonderful. When one car is filled with people, 
they fasten another on behind it, and fill that up, 
and then fasten on another, and another, and so 
on, till they get ten, or fifteen, or even twenty; 
all fastened together in this way, so that they are 
all pulled along at once, and these are called a 
train. One or two of the cars are filled up with 
the chests and trunks and bandboxes which the 
people carry with them. Sometimes there will be 
two or three hundred people in all the cars in one 

train. 

Now, some child begins to say, ‘‘ I wonder how 
they fasten on horses enough to draw so many?” 
Well, it is a wonder, but you will think it a great- 
er wonder when I tell you they do not have 
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any horses at all. And besides that, they go so 
fast that a horse could not keep up with them, if 
I do not suppose I shall 
be able to make you understand exactly how this 
is done, till you are older. You have probably 
heard of steam engines. Well, they fasten on 
one of these, made for the purpose, and that draws 
all the cars along very swiftly. It is a grand sight 
to see them. And the engine makes such a puff- 
ing, and whistling, and rumbling, that you can 
hear it a good ways. When the engines first be- 
gan to go, all the horses, cattle, and sheep, would 
run and snort as soon as they heard it, and if they 
saw it, and all the train after it, they would be 
very much frightened. Now, many of them are so 
used to it, they will hardly stop feeding when 
they hear it coming. 

It is very pleasant riding in the cars. They 
are all made with windows on the sides, so that 
you can open them when the weather is. fine, and 
shut them when it storms. You would all be very 
much pleased to ride in them. They go so fast 
sometimes that you could not count the posts in 
the fence, by the road side. If you should jump 
off when they are going.so swift, you would proba- 
bly be killed. Every one must run off from the 
rail-road, before the cars are very near, because 
many have been killed by being too slow. They 
always have a bell on the engine, which they ring 
when they are coming near_to where another road 
crosses. 

I suppose those children who have never seen 
the cars go, would be very much delighted to see 
them. But they would soon care very little about 
it, like the horses and cattle which I spoke of, or 
like many children whom I see by the rail-road, 
whenever I ride in the cars. But we all ought to 
be very grateful to God that we can ride so fast 
and so easy. A few years ago, it would take a 
whole day to go from Worcester to Boston, which 
is forty miles; and sometimes the snow would 
block up the roads, so that it would take longer 
still; but now the cars go in two or three hours. 
This is one reason why some of you get the paper 
so soon after it is printed, for the mail, too, is 
carried on the cars. [Ch. Watchman. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
EMILY WARNER.==No. 2. 
** Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

The next Sabbath morning after the conversa- 
tion recorded in our last paper, Emily, after pon- 
dering on her Bible a long time, said to her moth- 
er, ‘‘I have tried for many weeks to keep the 
Sabbath day holy; but I find that though I can 
keep myself from doing any work, yet vain, and 
idle, and worldly thoughts, will steal into my 
mind, and I cannot keep them out. Oh, mother! 
; wish I could keep my heart right on this blessed 

ay.” 

‘* It is very desirable, my dear, that the heart 
should be right every day as well as upon the 
Sabbath; but then thoughts, and plans, and pur- 
poses, which would be right on other days, may 
be wrong on this. It will be right, to-morrow 
morning, for you to think of your work, and 
studies, and arrange your plans, so that you may 
improve your time to the best advantage during 
the week; but such thoughts and plans would not 
be right to day. Today our hearts should be 
withdrawn from the world, and fixed on heavenly 
things. The relations we sustain towards our 
Creator; the perfection of His character; His 
providence, and government, and works; the 


love which brought the Saviour down ‘‘ to dwell 
in sinful flesh,” and to lay down his life that he 
might redeem us from eternal death; the glory, 
and holiness, and happiness of Heaven; our utter 
unworthiness, and entire dependence upon Him 
from whom cometh down every good and perfect gift, 
for every good thought and inclination, even for our 
faintest desires to approach unto Him, or obey 
Him, are all proper subjects of contemplation to- 
day.” 

af But, mother, though I try to cherish such 
thoughts, though I try to-raise my heart to Heav- 
en and fix it there, yet worldly thoughts will come 
in to disturb ine; how shall I keep them away?” 

‘* My dear, this is the complaint of every one, 
who tries to ‘‘ keep the heart with all diligence;” 
but let us remember that our help is in God; we 
must pray and watch against evil thoughts, and He 
will give us grace to resist them.” 

The bell struck as Mrs, Warner finished speak- 
ing, and Emily tied on her cloak and bonnet, and 
walked, silent and serious, but with happy thoughts 
of Heaven and its blessed inhabitants, to church 
with her mother. Never had the sermons and 
prayers made such an impression on her before; 
every word went to her heart; and when she 
united her sweet voice with the choir in a song of 
praise, she knew what it was to make melody in 
the heart, as well as with the lips. When she 
met her little Sabbath School class, she addressed 
them with an earnestness and tenderness they had 
never heard from her before, for she had never 
before felt so deeply the responsibility of her situ- 
ation, or the value of their immortal souls. Her 
newly awakened interest gave a fresh impulse to 
that of the little girls, and the time allotted them 
proved too short to answer all the questions they 
wished to ask her. When they parted, she 
thought what a privilege it was to be permitted to 
teach these little ones the truths of the Bible, and 
to point them tothe Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sin of the world; then she thought of her great 
responsibility, and she silently prayed that the 
Holy Spirit would teach her the truth, and help 
her to impart it to her dear scholars. 

Full of such thoughts, Emily took her Bible as 
soon as she got home. Her interest in it, and dil- 
igence in studying it, was greatly quickened by 
her desire to be able to explain its truths to her 
pupils the next Sabbath; she read therefore with 
her mind intent upon the meaning, and her heart 
often raised in prayer that she might be taught of 
God. . 

After the evening prayer, Emily said to her 
mother, ‘‘ This has been a very happy Sabbath 
to me, mother. God has kept my thoughts from 
evil and led them to holy subjects. At church my 
heart joined in the prayers and singing as it never 
did before; and it seems asif Mr. D. wrote his 
sermons on purpose for me, there was so much in 
them to reprove, and teach, and encourage me. 
I was happy with my little scholars too, for they 
never seemed so interested in the lesson, and I 
never could talk to them before so freely and ear- 
nestly about being sorry for our sins, and believ- 
ing in the Saviour, and being happy with him for- 
ever.” 

** And since you came home, my love, you have 
seemed to study the Bible with all your heart, as 
if for your life; I have looked at you with pleas- 
ure, for I felt sure my dear Emily was not greatly 
troubled with wandering thoughts to day.” 

‘* No mother, they have not troubled me as they 
used to, and whenever they did come into my 





mind I prayed to be kept from them, and then they 
left me.” 
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‘*'Well, my love, let the experience of to-day be 
a lesson for your future guidance. You watched 
and prayed against temptation, and you have been 
kept from it; you obeyed the gentle promptings of 
the Holy Spirit in pleading with your little pupils, 
and you received your reward, not only in their 
increased interest, but in your own more spiritual, 
and therefore happier feelings. You now know 
something of what it is to keep the Sabbath day 
holy, to sanctify it in your heart; and you say this 
first Sabbath, so kept, so sanctified, has been the 
happiest of your life. I believe it is always so. If 
we will faithfully do our duty, humbly looking to 
God for help, we shall in no wise lose our reward.” 
Stockbridge. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK ABOUT THE AIR. 
Ellen. What a delightful day, mother! 
refreshing is this gentle breeze. 
Mother. Yes, my dear, we, who live in the 
country, have good wholesome air, unadulterated 
either by the breath of men or animals. 
E. Does breathing injure the air? 
M. It not only injures it, but if breathed any 
length of time, it would become a deadly poison. 
If closely confined, although we might not feel in- 
jured for the few first moments, yet the air we 
breathe is so totally changed, that if we continue 
to breathe it, we should certainly expire. You 
know that we are constantly throwing air from our 
lungs, and were we to receive it back again un- 
mixed with other air, it would cause death. 
J. O! mother, I shall be almost afraid to breathe 
at all, lest I should be poisoned to death by my 
own breath. 
M. There is no danger of that, because, in the 
act of breathing, it is thrown at some distance 
from the face, and even when the head is cover- 
ed, the air cannot be received into the lungs 
again, without being mixed with pure, healthy air. 
E. But where people are very much crowded 
together, as in large cities, I should think that the 
atmosphere wquld become so much poisoned, as to 
cause death. 
™M. It does become unwholesome, and would 
often prove fatal were it not for the fact that by 
breathing this air becomes a little heavier than it 
was before. This increase of weight causes it to 
sink down to the floor, seek the different crevices, 
or roll out at the door, and fall upon the earth. 
E. But, mother, I should be afraid of the accu- 
mulation of this unwholesome air. I should think 
it would rise higher and higher, till the elevation 
was so great that we should be compelled to 
breathe it. 

M. There are several things, which operate to 
prevent causes so dangerous. When the unwhole- 
some air reaches the earth, it enters the pores of 
weeds and plants, and vegetables in general; the 
poisoned air is absorbed and becomes a useful in- 
gredient in the plants, and operates as a kindly 
manure to produce its rapid growth. 

J. When winter comes, mother, what will then 
become of this unwholesome air? ‘There will be 
no plant to absorb it. 

M. Yes, but then some portions of it are ab- 
sorbed by water, snow, and frost; others are 
driven away by the wind to the surface of the river, 
or the lake, or the distant ocean. Sometimes this 
air sinks into a pit or well, and there persons have 
sometimes, incautiously ventured, and lost their 
lives. 

J. Last evening, mother, I heard a gentleman 
say, that two men went into a well, and there died 
immediately. Was it owing to the poisoned air? 
M. It might have been. But there is another 
kind of air, called hydrogen gas, equally deadly. 
If freely breathed, this would destroy us at once. 
Persons who wade in streams of water, or walk on 
decaying leaves at the bottom, see it bulbing up to 
the surface. I have often burnt it by applying a 
torch. Every thing that decays will produce an 
abundance of this unwholesome gas. 


How 








E. In the fall, mother, we see trees, and leaves, 
and weeds, and chips and animal substances, all 
decaying around us, why are we not all destroyed? 

_ M. This gas is lighter than the surrounding air, 
and risestowards the top. You knowthat anything 
lighter than water will swim, and anything lighter 
than air will rise towards the clouds. This gas is 
so much lighter than common air, that it ascends 
very rapidly, and floats in the higher regions. 

E. But, mother, I should think, that in time, the 
accumulation of this poisoned air would be so 
great, that it would descend, and cause immediate 
death. 

M. The wise arrangements of a kind Provi- 
dence prevent such a dangerous result. There 
is another kind of gas, floating in the regions of 
the clouds, calledoxygen. When these two gasses 
come in contact, and are closely pressed, they 
unite and form water. 

J. Do tell me how this can be effected, mother, 
high in the air? Surely no one can ascend to col- 
lect and press them together. 

M. No; but you kuow that electricity is light- 
ning and is a very powerful fluid. It can dash to 
pieces our strong houses, shiver the sturdy oak, 
and break the flinty rock. When the lightning 
descends, it strikes some object on the earth. 
When it dashes from cloud to cloud, it strikes 
these two kinds of air we have been speaking of, 
and presses them so powerfully, that they unite and 
form water. Do you not recollect how hard it 
rained yesterday, just after a vivid flash of light- 
ning,.or aloud peal of thunder? Much of that 
water was just formed. ‘‘ Thus the cumbrous air 
is removed from threatenifig us, and at the same 
time, the shower is increased to fertilize the fields. 
The crop is augmented, and our tables are cover- 
ed with tasteful viands,” 

A great many other interesting facts might be 
mentioned relative to the air or atmosphere. But 
we have talked long enough at this time. I want 
you should remember that a kind Providence is 
continually watching over us, removing things that 
are injurious, converting the poisonons gasses into 
wholesome air, refreshing us with the gales of 
heaven, and causing that the thunder and the 
lightning and the wind should all conduce to our 
comfort. R. E. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER FROM A SUPERINTENDANT. 
To the Teachers and Youth of the Sabbath School. 

This Superintendant having been several weeks prevented 
from attending the school, by sickness, prepared the follow- 
ing letter, which was communicated by his Associate Super- 
intendent to the School, a few days since. 


Beloved Friends, —My Heavenly Father has seen 
best for a long time to deprive me, by indisposi- 
tion, of the privilege of meeting with you in the 
Sabbath School. It is possible the thought may 
have entered some mind that | have lost my inter- 
est in the school. I have to confess my many sins 
and imperfections; but still I can say that I love 
the Sabbath School. It is my duty to love every 
one who loves the Lord Jesus Christ; but I must 
say that to you, my dear Brethren and Sisters, 
with whom I have spent so many happy hours, I 
feel a very strong attachment. 

As I have not had an opportunity of speaking 
to you by exhortation, I thought it might not be 
improper to address a few lines to you concerning 
the solemn providence that has come among us, 
the past week; one of our number, in the bloom 
of youth, has been removed from us; one whose 
piety and whose upright and consistent walk was 
without reproach, and whose love and devotion to 
the Sabbath School was constant and unwavering. 
O how mysterious are the ways of God; but let 
us rejoice that the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth, and what we know not now, we shall know 
hereafter. To each of us who survive, this prov- 
idence speaks with a voice that must be heard; 


Teacher from our school. This one thought has 
been impressed on my mind, that ‘* Judgment must 
begin at the house of God;” and do we not see 
that it has already began? has not God taken from 
us those whom every one will say were well pre- 
pared to go? why is it thus? is it not designed to 
wake up those of us who have been sleeping by 
the way? Had I health and strength, what would 
I not do for those dear Lambs for whom Christ 
died; but as it is with me now, I must bea wait- 
ing, instead of a working servant in the vineyard 
of my Lord; all I have to regret is, that I did no 
more while it was in my power. 

Dear Friends, it seems to me that the voice 
speaks very loud, ‘‘ Son, go work in my vineyard 
to-day ;” perhaps to-morrow you cannot work if 
you would; to day, the present moment, is all 
we can call our own. You who have health and 
strength, talents and opportunities for doing good, 
O be exhorted to work while you can, with all 
your might, whatever your hand findeth to do. 
Speak to the young to day; be faithful now; do 
not think that when you are upon a sick bed that 
you will gather your class around you and speak 
to them of a Saviour’s love; this privilege may 
never be yours; the Son of Man may come at an 
hour when you look not for him, as in the case of 
our departed friend. May the Lord give usstrength 
to trim our lamps, and be ready to go forth to 
meet the Bridegroom. 

To the dear Children, I-must say a few words. 

Dear Children, love your Teachers, obey their 
instructions, listen to their advice; they love you, 
they labor for your good, they pray for the salva- 
tion of your souls, they hope to meet you in heav- 
en; do not disappoint their hopes, think often of 
the advice they give you, and prepare now, to 
meet those dear Teachers who have gone before 
you. To those dear children who compose the 
class of our departed friend, I would say, you 
look in vain for her this morning; you will not be- 
hold her cheerful countenance greeting you with 
smiles as she meets you on the morning of God’s 
holy day; as you meet together this morning, ask 
yourselves, I pray you, where is my Teacher? 
is she gone on a visit to her friends, or is she de- 
tained at home by sickness, or any other providen- 
tial event? No, she is gone—she has bid you 
farewell—gone where? to heaven, no doubt, to 
dwell forever with that Saviour she has so often 
told you that you must love. I said that she has 
bid you farewell—is it to be a long and everlasting 
farewell? did you not love her? would you not 
like to meet her again? do you wish to dwell with 
that dear Teacher in the presence of the Saviour 
forever? if this be your wish, you know what your 
duty is; you must repent of your sins, you must 
Jove Jesus now, you must not delay, for now is 
the accepted time and now is the day of salvation. 
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IT’S MORE THAN I DARE Do. 


**T say, Frank,” cried a little boy of eight years 
of age to one of fourteen, as they were coming out 
of school one Sunday afternoon, ‘‘ are you going 
to slide to-night?” 

‘* Hush! hush! Bill; don’t talk so loud; some 
of the teachers will hear you,” was the reply. 

‘“* Well, Frank, shall you go?” whispered Bill. 

** Yes; but I must go and ask mother first.” 

**O stop, now, Frank.” 

** No, no; that’s more than I dare do?” 

*¢ Why?” 

‘* Because mother will scold me if I do;” and as 
Frank made this remark, he turned round to walk 
towards his home. 

‘*Frank, I am waiting for you,” said a child 
who was standing a few paces forward, turning 
over the leaves of his hymn book; ‘‘ my father is 
going to stop in the schoolroom a little while, and 
he says you can see me safe home; will you please, 
Frank?” 


** Yes, Bobby, that I will,’ said Frank, taking 





it is now a long time since God has removed a 


his hand; then turning to the other boy, he said, 
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** ll go home, and come back and meet you in 


half an hour.” 

‘‘ Where are you going to meet him?” asked 
Robert. 

‘* At the pond in the White Farm Meadow.” 

‘*O Frank! are you going to slide?” 

‘* Yes, Robert,”’ said Frank coloring. 

‘*] thought I heard you say it was more than 
you dare do?” 

‘*T said, to stop without leave.” 

‘© Whose leave, Frank?” 

‘¢ My mother’s to be sure.” 

‘*O, but you ought to get God’s leave, Frank, 
because to-day is God’s day, and we should keep 
it holy; I should think we must not play without 
his leave.” 

‘*T can’t ask him,” said Frank, looking con- 
fused; for his conscience told him he was wrong. 

‘* Yes, you can, Frank; you can kneel down 
and say, ‘O Lord, may | slide?’ but I know you 
must not; it’s more than I dare do, and it’s more 
than you dare do; I know it is, Frank,” said Rob- 
ert, earnestly. 

‘* There’s your sister, Robert; so I’ll bid you 
good bye.” 

‘* Good bye, Frank; don’t you go sliding now.” 

The next Sabbath we were all assembled as 
usual in the school-room; the superintendent was 
calling over the names; at last, he said, ‘‘ Frank 
Ede.” ‘‘ Not here, sir,” replied his teacher. 

‘“* Does any one know anything of Frank Ede?” 
asked the superintendent, looking round the school. 

‘I do, sir,” said little Robert Lenton, stepping 
from his seat, the tears rolling down his cheeks. 

‘Where is he, Robert?” 

‘* He went to slide last Sunday, sir, and the ice 
broke, and he fell in, and was drowned.” 

Frank dared not disobey his mother, yet he 
dared to disobey one infinitely greater, his God! 
the maker of heaven and earth! 
his mother’s scolding him; yet he could boldly 
dare the anger of an offended God. My dear 
children, are any of you like Frank? Take warn- 
ing by his example, and never again break the ex- 

ress commands of God; particularly, never break 
the Sabbath! Pray to God to help you, and he 
will do so; and if ever you feel tempted to -pro- 
fane his holy day, or in any way to break his laws, 
think of Frank, and say, ‘‘ It’s more than I dare 
do.” 


> 
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THE LAMA. 


The current number of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review puts its seal to the following affecting par- 
ticulars respecting the lama, which it describes as 
authentic:—‘* The lama is the only animal asso- 
ciated with man and undebased by the contact. 
The lama will bear neither beating nor ill-treat- 
ment. They go in troops, an Indian going a long 
distance ahead as guide. If tired they stop, and 
the Indian stops also. Ifthe delay is great, the In- 
dian, becoming uneasy toward sunset, after all sorts 
of precautions, resolves on supplicating the beasts 
to resume their journey. He stands about fifty or 
sixty paces off, in an attitude of humility, waves 
his hands coaxingly towards the lamas, looks at 
them with tenderness, and at the same time, in the 
softest tone, and with a patience I never failed to 
admire, reiterates ic-ic-ic-ic. If the lamas are dis- 
posed to continue their course, they follow the In- 
dian in good order, at a regular pace, and very 
fast, for their legs are extremely long; but when 
they are in ill-humor, they do not even turn their 
heads toward the speaker—but remain motionless, 
huddled together, standing or lying down, and 
gazing on heaven with looks so tender, so melan- 
choly, that we might imagine these singular ani- 
mals had the consciousness of another life, of a 
happier existence, 

The straight neck, and its gentle majesty of 
bearing, the long down of their always clean and 
glossy skin, their supple and timid motions, all 
give them an air at once noble and sensitive. It 


He was afraid of 





must be so, in fact; for the lama is the only crea- 
ture employed by man that he dares not strike. 
If it happens, (which is very seldom,) that an In- 
dian wishes to obtain, either by force or threats, 
what the lama will not willingly perform, the in- 
stant the animal finds itself affronted by word or 
gesture, he raises his head with dignity, and, 
without attempting to escape ill treatment by flight, 
(the lama is never tied or fettered,) he lies down, 
turning his looks towards heaven. Large tears 
flow freely from his beautiful eyes, sighs issue from 
his breast, and in half, or three quarters of an 
hour at most, he expires. Happy creatures, who 
so easily avoid sufferings by death! Happy crea- 
tures, who appear to have accepted life on condi- 
tion of its being happy! 

The respect shown these animals by the Peru- 
vian Indians amounts absolutely to superstitious 
reverence. When the Indians load them, two ap- 
proach and caress the animal, hiding his head, that 
he may not see the burden on his back. If he did, 
he would fall down and die. It is the same in un- 
loading. Ifthe burden exceeds a certain weight, 
the animals throws itself down and dies. The In- 
dians of the Cordilleras alone possess enough pa- 
tience and gentleness to manage the lama. It is 
doubtless from this extraordinary companion that 
he has learned to die when overtasked.” 


pn mn 
THE GOLDFINCHES. 

A few days since, being employed in cleaning 
out their cages, I placed that which I had in hand 
upon the table, while the other hung against the 
wall; the windows and the doors stood wide open. 
I went to fill the fountain at the pump, and, on my 
return, was not a little surprised to find a goldfinch 
sitting on the top of the cage I had been cleaning, 
and singing to and kissing the goldfinch within. I 
approached him, and he discovered no fear; still 
nearer, and he discovered none. I advanced my 
hand towards him, and he took no notice of it. I 
seized him, and supposed I had caught a new bird, 
but, casting my eye upon the other cage, perceiv- 
ed my mistake. Its inhabitant, during my absence, 
had contrived to find an opening, where the wire 
had been a little bent, and made no other use of 
the escape it afforded him than to salute his friend, 
and to converse with him more intimately than he 
had done before. I returned him to his proper 
mansion, but in vain. In less than a minute, he 
had thrust his litt’e person through the aperture 
again, and again perched upon his neighbor’s 
cage, kissing him, as at the first, and singing, as 
if transported with the fortunate adventure. I 
could not but respect such friendship, as, for the 
sake of its gratification, he had twice declined an 
opportunity to be free, and consenting to their 
union, resolved that for the future one cage should 
hold them both. I am glad of such incidents. 


For at a pinch, and when I need entertainment, | 


the versification of them serves to divert me. 
[Cowper. 





RELIGION. 











From the Michigan Observer. 
CONVERSATION ABOUT OBEYING GOD. 

William. Father, once when we were convers- 
ing about loving God, I recollect, you said some- 
thing about obeying him. I have thought a good 
deal on the subject—and should be glad, if you 
would tell me what it is to obey God. 

Father. | am rejoiced, my son, that you think 
of our conversations and your duty. But do you 
wish to obey God? 

W. Yes, but I find I do not always obey. 
to do so, but it sometimes seems hard. 

F. What does God require, which is hard to do? 

W. Why the Bible says, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”” I remember you once told 
me that all men, all human beings are our neigh- 
bors, 

F. That is true, my son. And are you not 
willing to love all people as yourself? 

W. Why that would require me to divide with 
Charles, when I have apples or any good thing. 


I try 





This is hard. Then there are the swearers and 
the drunkards, and other wicked people, I cannot 
love them as I do myself. 

F,. We may truly love people and try to do them 
good; while we disapprove their charaters. Love 
to our neighbors does not require that we should 
approve their sins. Is it not right that you wish 
others just as happy as you are? And ought not 
Charles to have as good things as you? 

W. Yes, but sometimes he does not treat me 
kindly, and then I do not wish to give him the 
same as I have. When others injure me it is hard 
to love them. 

F. This brings to view another command of 
God which you should obey. ‘‘ Love your ene- 
mies,” is the direction of the dear Saviour. This 
you seem unwilling to do, 

W. I know it is right, but if I was not afraid of 
punishment, I should not try to obey. 

F. Ah, my son, this brings out the wickedness 
of your heart. I see now that you have no dispo- 
sition to obey God. I must try to show you what 
is true obedience. You recollect that you dis- 
obeyed your mother last week, because you 
thought she would not know it. You have fre- 
quently done the same. You would have left 
school, last winter, to slide on the ice, if you had 
not been atraid I would punish you. When you 
do as I tell you, only because you fear me, it is not 
true obedience. So it is in relation to God. If 
you follow his directions merely because you fear 
him, you are not obedient. Those who really 
obey God, love his commands. They wish to do 
right. Do you not remember how smart you and 
Charles worked, last summer, because you loved 
me, and wished to please me? This was true 
obedience to me. If we regard God’s commands, 
because we love them and wish to please him, we 
are really obedient. 

W. Then I suppose I must do what God com- 
mands and love to do so, because it is right. I 
must not stop to inquire what effect it may have 
on me? 

F, Yes, William, we must love to obey God. 
When we are really obedient, no duty is unpleas- 
ant. All that God asks, seems.just right. We 
only wish to know what he requires, and we will- 
ingly do it. The Apostle Paul did not count his 
life dear unto him, if it was to be sacrificed in 
God’s service. We tec should be willing to do 
any thing which pleases him. 

W. Did not the missionary, who preached here 
last year, feel so, when he said he was not anxious 
about living long, if he might do the will of odie 

F. Yes—and we should feel sotoo. I hope yo 


will give up all you have to the Lord. If you 
really repent of sin, you will do this. Then you 
will be prepared to go to heaven. May God 
guide and sanctify you, my dear child. Ray, 





HOW THE SOUL IS FED. 

‘* Mamma,” said little Edward, ‘‘my poor Robin 
would not eat the nice white crumbs I brought 
him every day, even though I softened them with 
cool clean drops of water from the well. I held 
out my hand a long time and chirped to him, yet 
he would not come and eat, even when he opened 
his eyes, and saw the crumbs. Mother, would he 
have lived if he had eat my nice white crumbs, 
that I had taken so much pains to soften with cool 
clean water from the well? would he have lived?” 

‘* Yes, dear boy; do you know that natural life 
is sustained by food? and if poor Robin could have 
eaten the food you so kindly brought him, he would 
have often chirped to you for more. Edward, I 
had been one day feeding some little children; it 
was a bright, pleasant Sunday morning after break- 
fast; they had been already eating nice white 
bread, but they needed food, and my Heavenly 
Father had given me some to bring them on that 
bright, pleasant Sunday morning; and I remem- 
ber his words of love from the lips of his dear Son, 
our Saviour, ‘ feed my lambs ’+‘ freely ye have 
received, freely give;’ so I gave them food that 
day, as I had often done before.” 

Little Edward’s eyes sparkled with pleasure to 
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hear his dear mother talk so sweetly; then tender- 
ly taking her hand he pressed nearer, as he look- 
ed up and said, ‘‘I know what it is, mamma; it is 
the precious words of promise in the blessed New 
Testament with which you were feeding those 
little ones that bright, pleasant Sunday morning.” 

‘Yes, my son,” said his delighted mother, 
‘*that was the food—the word of God; it is the 
bread of life with which the soul must indeed be 
fed, if it would live forever; yet many cast it away. 
Yes, Edward, should thoughtless little children re- 
fuse to eat this living bread, it would be more sad 
than when your poor, starving Robin refused the 
nice white crumbs from your hand; for little chil- 
dren have a living soul that will surely perish for 
want of such food; for without it, their hearts will 
not grow strong in love to God, to trust and serve 
him. No, no, they will not ‘ growin grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ;’ neither 
can they increase in goodness, for that is the health 
and the life of the soul.” — The Wreath. 





VARIETY. 








David Brainerd. 


The following account is given by a gentleman who 
has been travelling in the far west among the Dela- 
ware Indians. These Indians once inhabited the re- 
gion of Pennsylvania and Delaware, but they have 
retired beyond the Mississippi, before the.march of the 
white man. Brainerd was then a very holy and suc- 
cessful missionary among them. The story was told 
by an aged Christian Indian woman, and is interest- 
ing, because it gives us a picture of the good man; 
we can almost see him going about in his work of 
love and self denial. 

‘*It seems as if I could almost remember Brainerd,” 
said ‘Aunt Katy;’? ‘I have heard my father and 
wee and other old people tell so much about 

im. When he first came among us, the people all 
thought he was very proud, and used to say, “* What 
has this proud man come among us for?” And then 
they would tell him, ‘“‘ There are white men enough 
as bad as the Indians—go preach to them.” But 
still he stayed, and went about all the time, from 
house to house, praying and talking to the Indians. 
He used to wear a blanket, and eat hommony and 
bear meat, just like the Indians, and always carried a 
Jong cane inhishand. One day he went into a house, 
after he had been walking about a good while and 
had got very tired and hungry. ‘There was nobody 
at home except one woman, and just as he went in 
she was burying In the ashes some bread, in the way 
the Indians bake their bread. Brainerd waited a good 
while for her to take it out, for he wanted to eat some 
of it; but she thought he was proud, and would think 
eanly of her while she was eating her bread baked 
the ashes, and so would not take it out. At last he 
t impatient, and turned and touched her foot with 
is cane, and said, ** My sister, isn’t our bread done?” 
He said this so kindly and so humbly that it gained 
her heart at once, and she took out her bread, and 
they ate together, and she never thought he was proud 
after that. This is the way he got all the people to 
love him, and when they found he was so kind and 
humble, they loved him as a father. While he was 
with the Indians, they all seemed like one family— 
they were so peaceful, so kind to each other. O! 
how I wish we could have another Brainerd among 
us.”—S, S. Treasury. s 


—<— 
- I only Said So. 

‘* Now, Sarah Anne,” said Alphonso, looking man- 
fully, ‘* Pll cut your head off.” 

Sarah Anne began to cry. ‘ Alphonso,” I said, 
‘** why do you talk in that naughty manner?” 

‘* Please governess, I didn’t mean to do it,” said 
the child; ‘I only said so.” 

* But,” I replied, ‘it was telling a story, then; 
and that is very wicked indeed. 

**4 only said so.” These words still occupied my 
thoughts, for some time*after the above occurrence. 
I know many people that ‘only say so;” they say 
things they do not mean, and think it no harm. But 
is it no harm to utter an untruth? Is it no harm to 
say what we know is fulse? I remember, when I 
was a child, being very much frightened at a man 
who lived near my mother’s, who always threatened 
to pinch my nose off. Now, he never did it, but he 
often pretended to do it; and whenever I saw him 
coming, I used toranaway. My sisters would some- 
times try to convince me that he “ only said so;” and 
have often tried to hold me when they saw the man 
coming, to prove.to me that he did not intend to hurt 





me, but in vain; I was afraid of that man until I 
likewise grew old enough to understand, ‘ only said 
so.” 

But I hope my young readers never tell stories un- 
der the cover ot “ only said so.” I assure you, my 
dear children, it is offensive in the eyes of God; he 
declares, ‘lying lips are an abomination unto the 
Lord;” and what is lying? Is it not to say what you 
know to be false? How vain, then, to think to ex- 
cuse yourself with, “‘ only said so!” 


fe 
NOT MY FATHER. 


Mr. lives in one of our largest towns, and 
has been a tippler for many years. He formerly be- 
lieved his Bible and attended church, but as he be- 
came a drunkard he became an infidels The last six 
months he has not used ardent spirits, and now be- 
lieves his Bible again, and desires to hear the gospel 
preached. How was this reformation effected ? 

Some months ago, his wife was confined at the 
birth of an infant, and at the same time two of the 
children were so dangerously ill, that every day seemn- 
ed their last. But in all this family distress, made 
more insufferable by the poverty he had brought up- 
on them, the unnatural busband and father was drunk, 
swearing about the house, and left his afflicted com- 
panion to bear her burdens alone. One day, in com- 
plete despair, she addressed him thus: ‘‘ For several 
years you have wasted by intemperance, all we both 
have earned,and now in this afflicting sickness and dis- 
tress you can afford me no assistance; it is more than I 
canendure. Assoonas I am able, I will take the chil- 
dren and go back to the East, and leave you to take 
care of yourself.” Here the eldest son, a fine boy, 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, father, and I will go too and help 
mother; for the other day when you were drunk and 
swore so up the street, a boy asked me if you were 
my father, and I told him NO, that you were an old 
man that boarded at our house.” Just at this date 
the father was taken sick, and for several weeks his 
wife nursed him most faithfully and affectionately. 
At length his health returned, but he returned not to 
his cups, and is now an affectionate and industrious 
husband and father. 





igo 
The King and the Hawk. 


The Persians relate of one of their kings, that be- 
ing one day on a hunting party, with a hawk upon 
his hand, a deer started up before him; he let the 
hawk fly and started it with great eagerness, till at 
length the deer was taken. ‘The courtiers were all 
left behind in the chase; the king, thirsty,rode about in 
quest of water, till having reached the foot of a moun- 
tain, he discovered some trickling down in drops from 
arock. He tock a little cup out of his quiver, and 
held it to catch the water. Just when the cup was 
replenished, and he was lifting it up to his mouth, 
the hawk shook his pinions and overset the cup. The 
king was vexed at the accident, and again applied the 
cup to a crevice in the rock. When the cup was re- 
plenished, and he was lifting it to his mouth, the 
hawk clapped his wings and threw it down the sec- 
ond time. ‘The king enraged, flung the bird with 
such force against the ground that itexpired. Atthis 
moment.the table-decker came up. The king having 
a great mind to taste the water that trickled down 
the rock, but being too impatient to wait till it was 
again collected by drops, he ordered the table-decker 
to go to the top of the rock and fill the cup at the 
fountain head. ‘The table-decker, on reaching the 
top of the rock, found an immense serpent lying dead, 
and his poisonous foam mixing with the water that 
fell over. He descended, related the fact to the king 
and presented him with a cup of cold water out of his 
own flagon. As the king lifted the cup to his lips, 
the tears gushed from his eyes; he related to the ta- 
ble-decker the adventure of the hawk, and reproach- 
ed himself deeply for the fatal consequences of his 
anger and poe nett. During the remainder of 
his life, say the Persians in their figurative style, the 
arrows of regret continually rankled in his breast. 


eee tome 
The Death of the Young. 


I have seen the finest morning soon become stermy, 
and the fairest flower soon withered. I have seen 
the little bird shot, when sweetly singing among the 
branches; and the pretty lamb taken away when 
sporting by the side of its mother. Yes, and I have 
seen the healthiest child coming home from school, 
going to bed, and lingering for a few days in great 
pain: her parents wept, and wrung their hands for 
their dear girl. Death was in the rooin, but he felt 
no pity, and he shed no tear. He was always draw- 
ing nearer to:the bed of the child. At length he shot 
his arrow—it fled, and pierced her little heart, which 
then ceased to beat. The soul of the child flew to 
the Gop who gave it; her rosy cheek grew as pale as 








that of death himself, and her warm hand became 
cold as hisshand; and her sparkling eye was closed; 
and her prattling tongue was silenced. Her body 
was in a little time laid in the grave; and her parents 
dried up their tears, and the other children returned 
to their play, and the name of the little girl is no 
longer mentioned. [am almost sure that the dew- 
drops of spring will sparkle on the grave of some 
child who reads these lines; that the grass of summer 
will grow over the head of another; and the leaves of 
autumn will be scattered over the lonely abode of a 
third; and that the snow of next winter will cover 
the cold dwelling of a fourth. ‘ ‘They die in youth, 
and in a moment go down to the grave.” Youthful 
reader! believe in Him who is “‘ the resurrection and 
the life,” so shall you, when you go down into the 
grave, rest in hope, and at the last day, come forth to 
meet the Saviour, and with all those who love him, 
dwell in his presence forever. 


aif 

Ancexs’ Joy.—Thrice in the Scriptures we find 
the good Angels rejoicing; it is always at the good 
of others.—Cotion Mather. 
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A CHILD’S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 


She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven; and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. How beautiful 
Must be the work of nature to a child 

In its first fresh impression! Laura stood 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 
And had not seen before. The purple folds 
Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky, 
'That looks so still and delicate above, 

’ Fill’d her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its dim shadows. Laura still 
Stood looking at the west, with that half smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 

Presently, in the edge of the last tint 
Of sunset where the blue was melted in 
To the faint golden mellowness, a star 
Peep’d suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively— 
‘‘ Father! oh, father! God has made a star !”? 

Roy. 


From Zion’s Advocate. 


GO TO THY PLAY. 


Go to thy play, my little boy, 
With bounding heart, while life is young, 
I would not mar thy sunny joy, 
Or hush the prattling of thy tongue. 
To play, my child, before the day 
Of evil thoughts and cares shall come; 
I love to see thee always gay— 
It adds a lustre to thy home. 
Play on, while yet thy path is bright, 
And thy heart loves the birds and flowers; 
Long may such innocent delight 
Remind me of youth’s happy hours. 
And may that God who reigns above, 
And watches round thy bed by night, 
Protect thee daily by his love, : 
And make thee precious in his sight. C. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ON THE DEATH OF JAMES §, F. 
Who died in Groton, Sept. 12th, aged nine months. 


There was a bud, the fairest one 
That ever graced an earthly bower, 
*T was nurtur’d by love’s genial sun, 
And watch’d and guarded every hour. 


And those who tended it with care, 
Were looking for the bud to bloom, 
Hoping that all around might share 
he sweetness of its rich perfume. 


The bud has bloomed; but not to those 
Who watch’d it here the favor’s given 
To taste the sweets it may disclose; 
Too fair for earth, it blooms in heaven. 


Transplanted by God’s own right hand, 
To flourish on the earth no more, 
Unseen by mortal eye, ’twill stand, 
At that right hand, till time is o’er. 








